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CURRENT ~~ AND CONCERT 


AT HOME. 

Mp.te. Martue Girop, who made a favour- 
able impression here by her playing last 
season, gave a recital at the Salle Erard, the 
programme of which consisted solely of three 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin. The 
works selected were by César Franck, Beet- 
hoven (No. 2 of Op. 30), and Théodore 
Dubois, the present head of the Paris Con- 
servatiore. All three were admirably played 
by Mdlle. Girod, assisted by M. Dezsi 
Lederer, a violinist who is possessed of a 
powerful tone and much technical dexterity. 

It is as a solo violinist that M. Ysaye 
popularly appeals to the English musical 





public, but he has recently shown that he is 
a successful orchestral conductor. This 
was unquestionably proved at his recital 
at the Queen’s Hall. The attractiveness of 
the occasion was considerably increased 
by M. Ysaye being associated with Signor 
Busoni, a pianist whose merits are now being 
widely recognised. 

Miss Beatrice May Colegate, a pupil of Mr. 
Gordon Tanner, made a highly successful dé- 
but at a recent Charity Concert at South Nor- 
wood. She played a Serenata by Moszkowski, 
a Rhapsodie Hongroise by Hauser and a 
Bolero by Dancla, for all of which renderings 
she was loudly applauded and Mr. Gordon 
Tanner, to whom she owes her entire training 
of violin playing was congratulated upon his 
talented pupil: she has passed several ex- 
aminations and is an Associate with Honours 
of the College of Violinists. 

A successful début was made on November 
26th by Mr. Hugo Kupferschmidt, a new 
violinist who gave an orchestral concert at 
St. James’s Hall, and played Mendelssohn's 
and Beethoven's concertos. Mr. Kupfer- 
schmidt has many points in his favour. His 
technique is undeniably good, and his phras- 
ing shows a cultivated musical taste. In 
both the works he did extremely well, the 
slow movements in particular being played 
with commendable neatness and delicacy. 
The orchestra was conducted by Mr. Gustav 
Ernest, who worked hard to secure good 
performances of a smoothly-written fantacia 
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by Herr August Wilhelmj entitled “ Mee-es- 
fahrt,” and of a couple of overtures. 

Mr. Henry Such, a rising young violinist, 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on the 17th November with the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic band under Mr. 
F. H. Cowen. Mr. Such rather un- 
wisely placed his principal work, Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, at the end of 
the programme; but he likewise played 
Paganini’s Rondo “ La Clochette,” and the 
Hungarian Concerto of Joachim, under 
whom (and afterwards under Wilhelmj) he 
studied. Mr. Such is, indeed, essentially a 
disciple of the school of Joachim, and has 
much of that great master’s dignity and 
nobility of tone. The Concerto, of course, 
he studied under Joachim himself, and the 
Romanza, which is so frequently performed 
as a solo piece, and the Hungarian finale 
were both of them remarkably well ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Adolf Pollitzer, who died on the 16th 
November in his 69th year, has for nearly 
half a century resided in this country, where 
he was for a long time a celebrated violin- 
ist, and latterly a busy and _ successful 
teacher. Mr. Pollitzer, who was a native of 
Budapesth, where he was born in 1831, was 
a pupil at the Vienna Conservatoire of 
Boehm, the celebrated teacher of Joachim, 
Ernest, Hellmesberger, Ludwig Strauss, 
and many other distinguished violinists. 
His school was that of his teacher; but 
Pollitzer, in order to acquire variety of style, 
afterwards went under Alard, of Paris. He 
came here in 1851 on the suggestion of 
Madame Erard, and very shortly after he 
became a member of the band of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre under Balfe. Down to 
about 10 years ago he was well known in 
the orchestra, being leader of the band of 
the Royal Choral Society and of the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, besides playing in 
opera and elsewhere. In 1890, however, he 
succeeded the late Dr. Wylde as principal 
of the London Academy of Music, where for 
a long period he had been a teacher, and 
this thenceforward occupied the whole of 
his time, so that his appearances as a soloist 
or an orchestral player have of late years 
been comparatively few. 

Mr. Paul Mahlendorff gave a concert 
recently in Steinway Hall, the programme 
consisting of a very large number of his own 
compositions for the voice, piano, violin, and 
‘cello. 

- The Times says regarding the Popular Con- 
cert. There was nothing to account 
somewhat sparse attendance at thé fix 


. could ill afford to lose. 








cert of the present season, unless the fact that 
the leader, Herr: Halir, has not yet -become 
very widely known to the London public 
may be the reason. Hesecured, with Messrs< 
H. Inwards, Gibson and Paul Ludwig, an 
admirable ensemble in Haydu's string quar- 
tet in G, and Schumann's pianoforte quartet 
in E flat, in which Miss Adela Verne was the 
pianist. Herr Halir’s splendidly finished 
style was also exhibited in Bruch’s well- 
known Romance in A minor, and in some of 
the Hungarian dances arranged by Brahms. 
In these, as in the concerted works, he con- 
firmed the opinion formed on his first visits 
to England, that he stands nearer than any 
of the younger violinists to the great ideal 
set by Joachim, and that therefore he is the 
most satisfactory substitute for Joachim that 
can be found. Miss Verne played the “ Ap- 
passionata”’ sonata with care, intelligence, 
and good effect; Mr. Lawrence Rea sang 
Brahms’s “ Mainacht” and a selection from 
Somervell’s beautiful cycle from “ Maud” 
with admirable intelligence and artistic feel- 
ing, and Mr. Bird accompanied as usual in 
perfect style. 

At a recent concert given at Steinway 
Hall by the able pianist, Miss May Joseph, 
Mr. Gerald Walenn proved himselfa thorough 
artist by his violin playing, whilst his brother, 
the’cellist Mr. Herbert Walenn deserves more 
than a mention for an altogether delightful 
and finished performance of a Scherzo by 
Van Goerz. An interesting programme was 
provided including Brahms’s C minor Trio. 

Never, surely, was musician so ‘honoured 
in his own land’ as Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
says our contemporary, the Sunday Times, and 
we echo these words to the fullest extent. 
In acknowledging him as the greatest of Eng- 
lish composers we bewail his loss at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-eight, the 
news of his death coming to all and every- 
one asa great shock, for he was a man we 
The friend of royalty 
and the pet of society, he was made much of 
wherever he went, and distinctions were 
showered upon him from every quarter. Yet 
he took no pains to impress the world with 
his importance, but always had a kind word. 
and a considerate answer for everyone, from. 
the leading artist down to the humblest em- 
ployé in theatre or concert hall. Not the 
least remarkable traits in his character were 
his modesty and his sincerity. 





Patgnts.—lIfany of our readers have an idea for an 
Invention, they would do well to consult the Patent 
Editor of this Journal, enclosing a stamp for reply, 


og 








ABROAD. 


Tue well-known Russian Impressario, C. A. 
Sslawjanski-Agreneio, who also visited Lon- 
don with his splendidly trained choir some 
years ago, died a short time ago at Moscow 
at the age of 64. He has left a large quan- 
tity of valuable Russian national songs and 
music. 

The American Art Fournal says that Phila- 
delphia is to have a permanent orchestra this 
winter under the direction of Mr. Fritz 
Schell. It will consist of sixteen first violins, 
ten ‘cellos, eight double basses and the 
customary wood, wind and bass choirs. The 
members devote three hours daily to 
rehearsals. 

It may interest our readers to hear that 
Mr. Guiseppi A. Dinelli, the ‘cellist, who 
after a stay of some years in Canada, has 
now definitely settled in New York, where 
his services at concerts, etc., are highly 
appreciated. Mr. Dinelli was born in Lon- 
don, England, where he received his musical 
education, 

The Bach Society of Leipzig is organising 
a Bach Festival for three days in Berlin next 
March. The works to be performed will 
include the St. Matthew Passion and the B 
minor Mass. _. 

P. A. Tirindelli, the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory violinist, while in Italy recently came 
across a musical novelty in Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for three violins and accompaniment. 
It has not appeared in America heretofore, 
but Mr. Tirindelli has written an elaborate 
cadenza for it, and will have it played at an 
early date by Miss Gretchen McCurdy Gal- 
lagher, Miss Cora Mae Henry and Miss 
Daisy Seiler. Vivaldi was a contemporar 
of Corelli and Zeminiami, an Italian by birth 
and son of a violin maker. He spent a short 
time in Germany, holding a position as 
violinist in the Court of Hesse Darmstadt, 
afterward returning to Venice, where he 
became director of the Conservatorio Della 
Pieta, and died in 1743. His compositions 
are many, embracing twenty-nine operas and 
uncounted violin concertos. Of these, J. S. 
Bach arranged six for piano and four for 
organ. 

Herr Kéniglicher Musik-director A. Tren- 
kler of Dresden, gave by special invitation 
with his excellent orchestra, lately, two 
concerts in Chemnitz with such great suc- 
cess that both programmes had to be en- 
larged yet by several items, notwithstanding 
they were already longer than customary. 

In one of the last Gewerbehaus Concerts 
in Dresden was performed J. S. Bach's 
organ Fugue with Prelude in A minor, which 
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has been adapted for the orchestra by 
William Hepworth. This arrangement was 
accepted with great sympathy. The pub- 
lisher is Edmund Stoll in Leipzig. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Middlesbrough.—The concert with which the 
Middlesbrough Musical Union opened the winter 
season was weil attended. The first part of the 
programme closed with a rendering of Max 
Bruch’s violin solo, Op. 26 in G minor. Mr. 
Louis Pecksai, a young Austrian, who has not 
yet attained his majority, was the performer, and 

is execution proved that his reputation does 
not exceed his powers. Noone but a master of 
technique and an artist in power could cope with 
the difficulties presented by the composer in his 
work. Pecksai, however, showed a wonderful 
mastery of the violin, the almost human musical 
instrument from which so much exquisite music 
of whatever character may be extracted, The 
Austrian’s performance was lacking in nothing. 
From the moment he put bow to his instrument 
he was absorbed in his task, and the rendering 
he gave will live long in the memories of Middles- 
brough music lovers, whilst the handsome recog- 
nition of his talent will be a pleasant retrospect 
to the performer. 


Nottingham.—At a recent concert given by 
Madame Gerrard at the Mechanics large Hall, 
Mr. W. Henley added much to the success of the 
entertainment by his finished violin playing. He 
joined Miss Wolff van Sandau in Rubinstein’s 
Sonata in G, and later in the evening he con- 
tributed Hubay’s capricious ‘Scenes de la 
Czardas '—one realized what a wonderful execu- 
tant he really is, whilst he subsequently created 
an unusual amount of applause for his rendition 
of a trio of solos—(a) ‘* Chant Religieux" (Con- 
tin); (0) “Nightingale’s Song (Sarasate); (c) 
“ Zapateado ” (Sarasate.) 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham Post speaks in 
flattering terms of a concert, organized by Mme, 
Pollack at the Masonic Hall and says: The 
choice of the vocalists was a happy one. There 
was some capital instrumental music, whilst, in 
addition, Master Maurice Pollack contributed 
several dramatic sketches in character. They 
were given in a most artistic manner, and won 
warm approval from the audience, in fact, in 
response to enthusiastic applause he was com- 
pelled to concede several encores. Especially 
good were the sketch ‘‘ Charles Edward at Ver- 
sailles” and the conceded recitation “ The 
Soldier’s Dream," by Campbell. The vocalists 
were Miss Clare Gilbert, Miss Amy Kendal, Miss 
Mary Round, and Measrs. T. Hampson and Tom 
Allen, whose choice of songs and rendering 
of them met with entire approval. Mr, Montague 
Pollack, in addition to contributing several 
violoncello solos which were rendered with taste 
and skill, was responsible for two obligatos, 
whilst he also took part in a duet with Mr, G. H, 
Manton, the pianist, and in a trio for piano, 
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violin and violoncello with Messrs. Manton and 
J. F. P. Waterhouse—a violinist who has made 
a considerable reputation locally, and certainly 
maintained it by his playing last night. Mr. 
Manton’s pianoforte solos were also excellently 
rendered. 





Bristol.—Miss Inga Schumann (violinist) and 
Miss Hildegard Schumann (pianist) gave a re- 
cital at the Victoria Rooms, the attendance being 
limited. These young ladies had before ap- 
peared in Clifton and demonstrated their skill, 
and on the present occasion they again exem- 
og an appreciation of high-class compositions 

y the charming manner in which they inter- 
preted examples from modern masters. The 
first feature on the programme was the duo Son- 
ata in A by Brahms, which was introduced in 
this country during the London musical season 
of 1887. This production formed an important 
addition to the evidence of the author's great- 
ness, showing that he had made distinct advance 
in the direction of clearness and intelligibility, 
whilejthere was no falling off in originality or 
power. The Misses Schumann afforded much 
gratification in their capable rendering of the 
three fine movements, Miss Inga Schumann 
played with excellent tone and competent execu- 
tion the first movement of Max Bruch’s second 
violin Concerto, a favourite work by one of the 
most prominent composers of Germany, who 
manifested that he belonged to those who know 


- how to observe the classical cannons of the musi- 


cal art without any suppression of their own in- 
dividuality. The other contributions made by 
this performer to the scheme of the recital were 
two movements by Sarasate, viz., ‘‘ Malaguena” 
and “ Habanera,” and Ernst’s “‘ Mélodies Hon- 
groises,"’ which were all creditably presented. 
Miss Hildegard Schumann, in place of two pieces 
by her great namesake, for which she had been 
set down, oy a Study by Chopin, Op, 25, No. 
7; while her further contribution consisted of 
one of the romantic Polish master’s Polonaises. 
In both of these attractive pieces she won 
deserved applause. 





Leeds.—Miss Alice Simpkin, who is rapidly ad- 
vancing to the front rank of lady violinists, 
afforded another proof of her capabilities at the 
recital which she gave at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, last night. With capital technique Miss 
Simpkin combines rare artistic feeling and the 
ability to express it, and her programme was of 
a kind well calculated to display both these 
characteristics. Associated with her as pianist 
was Mr. Noel H. Bell, organist of St. Martin’s 
Church, Potternewton, whose playing was marked 
by fine executive skill, refinement, and—let it be 
added—reticence. The programme opened with 
Brahms's Sonata in D minor, and ended with 
Grieg’s Sonata in F—both admirably performed. 
For her solos Miss Simpkin chose two selections 
which well demonstrated her versatility—a couple 
of Dvorak’s Slavonic dances and Bach's Concerto 
in A minor. Miss Ethel Wood was the vocalist, 
and her rich soprano voice was heard to good 
advantage in three dainty songs of Sir Alexander 
Morkenzie’s, and subsequently in “ Beat upon 





mine little heart,” by Richard Walthew, and a 
cradle song by Miss Liza Lehmann. Theconcert 
room was crowded. 





Bristol—Mr. Bertram Fletcher’s violin recital 
at the Victoria Rooms was not so well attended 
as might have been desired considering the 
artistic merit which is attained by this gentleman. 
He was assisted by Mr. Herbert Parsons, the 
brilliant pianist who is always heartily welcomed 
in Bristol, whilst Miss Maud Southey was the 
vocalist. The programme, which was carefully 
selected, opened with Max Bruch’s Concerto in 
G minor, No. 1, for violin and piano, in which 
Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Parsons were associated. 
It was quickly evident that Mr. Fletcher would 
more than realise the high expectations formed 
of him. He isa cultured player, and whilst his 
method is happily free from the slightest approach 
to exaggeration, his technique is perfect. He 
gets a beautiful, full tone, and his execution is 
marked by true artistic taste and refinement. 
The three movements of the Concerto were 
followed with the closest interest, Mr. Parsons 
evenly dividing the hononrs of a fine performance. 
At the conclusion there was an outburst of ap- 
plause, and both artists were twice recalled. 
Miss Maud Southey, who is a local vocalist of 
considerable ability, pleasingly rendered the 
charming song ‘‘ Why so pale are the Roses?” 
of Tschaikowsky, with which was bracketed 
Schubert’s ‘‘To the Beloved.” Mr. Bertram 
Fletcher’s splendid technique was further illus- 
trated in a notable interpretation of Bach’s 
** Chaconne in D major,” and he well deserved 
the encore'with which his effort was rewarded, 
Without disparagement to the violinist however, 
it may be stated that Mr. Herbert Parson’s piano 
solo was one of the most delightful features of 
the evening. He selected Chopin’s Nocturne in 
B (Op. 9) and Liszt’s Rhapsodie (No. 1), and 
the latter piece was so brilliantly played that the 
audience enthusiastically demanded an encure. 
Mr. Parsons complying with the emphatic request 
by playing a prelude of Chopin. Mr. Fletcher 
achieved another genuine success in his rendering 
of a couple of Hungarian dances (Brahms-Joa- 
chim), and Miss Southey followed with Grieg’s 
song, Ich liebe dich.”” The concert concluded 
with Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer”? Sonata, which, it 
will pe remembered, was included in the pro- 
gramme of Lady Hallé’s farewell concert last 
week. Mr. Fletcher's rendering of the beautiful 
work left nothing to be desired, his playing was 
faultless and full of feeling. It was a fitting 
termination of an exacting and varied pro- 
gramme which few violinists would have cared 
to attempt, and fewer still would have succeeded 
in carrying out so admirably, The programme 
of Mr. Bertram Fletcher’s second recital on Dec. 
3rd will include Mendelssohn's Concerto and 
Brahms's Sonata in G. 





Birmingham.—The Society of Artist’s musical 
matinée was attended by the largest audience 
since the establishment of these interesting 
functions. The great attraction was Herr Karl 
Johannessen, the Norwegian violinist, who created 
such a success at these matinées a year ago. 
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He was associated with Mr. F. W. Beard in a 
magnificent performance of Raff’s Sonata, No. 3, 
Op. 128, for piano and violin. Herr Johannessen’s 
violin solos were Schumann’s ‘ Abendlied,” 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Benedictus,” and MHalvarsen’s 
** Nowegian Airs,” which were played with won- 
deriul breadth of tone and artistic conception. 
After the last solo Herr Johannessen gave for an 
encore, without accompaniment, some descriptive 
Norwegian scenes of country life, producing a 
marvellous effect. Mr. F. W. Beard, in addition 
to acting as accompanist, also gave several piano 
solos with perfect mastery. The vocal portion 
of the programme was allotted to Miss Nellie 
Fincb, soprano; Miss Annie Smart, mezzo- 
soprano; and Mr. J. Edgar Hempseed, baritone, 
who did excellent work. 





STACCATOS. 


To-day, as in the early half of the nine- 
teenth century, the widest credence is given 
the innumerable, fantastic stories circulated 
about Paganini. His genius, his eccentrici- 
ties, his mode of life as well as his physical 
peculiarities—all this was well calculated 
to serve imaginative journalists with excel- 
lent material for the promulgation of “ mys- 
tery-stories,’”’ which, however extravagant, 
seemed to impressionable minds to be ‘just 
what one might expect "’ from such a musical 
phenomenon. And of all the stories that 
found ready acceptance by the general read- 
ing public of Paganini’s day, that of his im- 
prisonment for murder seemed the most 
plausible alike to his enemies as well as his 
admirers. Even at this distant day students 
of the violin, as well as the less accurately 
informed general public, firmly believe that 
Paganini committed a most atrocious crime 
for which he suffered long imprisonment, 
and that, during his long and solitary con- 
finement, he acquired that marvellous tech- 
nical skill (especially on the G string) which 
bewildered the whole musical world. 

When Paganini paid his first visit to Paris 
he was amazed (and perhaps not a little 
pleased) to be confronted at every turn by 
the most ludicrous caricatures of himself. 
But what particularly impressed him was a 
picture representing him in his lonely cell 
expiating his crime at the altar of his beloved 
art. This picture, it would seem, was some- 
thing quite new to him; and though, as 
a rule, he seems to have enjoyed the many 
bizarre tales referring to his close relation- 
ship with the Evil One, he decided to offer 
the excitable Parisians the true version of 
the prison story, together with his own theory 
of the flimsy fabric from which it had been 
woven. 





In acharacteristic French letter addressed 
to Fetis, of the Paris Musical Review, Paga- 
nini entered intothe most interesting details 
in connection with this subject, and author- 
ized Fetis to publish this letter literally. 
The following translation will doubtless 
prove interesting to readers of “ The Etude”; 


Paganini’s Letter to M. Fetis. 


S1r,—so much kindness and applause have 
been lavished upon me by the French public 
that I must believe that my concerts have 
not disappointed the expectations aroused by 
the reputation which preceded me to Paris. 
Had I any doubt of this, it would be dissi- 
pated by the care which I see your artists 
have taken to reproduce my physical form, 
and also by the great number of portraits of 
Paganini (whether truthful or not) which 
are hung on the wal’s of your capital. But, 
sir, speculations of this kind have not been 
confined merely to portraits; for, while walk- 
ing yesterday on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
I noticed in a print shop a lithograph repre- 
senting “Paganini in Prison.” ‘ Good," 
said I to myself, “here are honest people 
who, like Basile, exploit for.their profit 
a calumny which has pursued me for fifteen 
years.” Nevertheless, I laughed as I exam- 
ined this hoax with all its details furnished 
by an artist’s imagination; but I soon per- 
ceived that quite a number of persons had 
gathered about me, and each one, comparing 
my face with that of the young man repre- 
sented in the lithograph, declared that I had 
changed very much since my imprisonment. 
I then comprehended that the thing had 
been taken seriously by what you call, I 
believe, the mob (/e badauds); and I also real- 
ized that this speculation was not at all 
a bad one. It occurred to me that, since 
everyone must live, I myself could furnish 
some anecdotes to the artists who were so 
anxious to busy themselves with my affairs 
—anecdotes which they could utilize for the 
fabrication of jokes similar to the one in 
question. In order to publish these I would 
beg you kindly to insert my letter in your 
‘‘ Musical Review.” 


These gentlemen have depicted me in 
prison; but they do not know how I came 
to be there, and, in this respect, they are al- 
most as well instructed as myself and those 
who are responsible for the anecdote. There 
are several stories, all equally good subjects 
for illustration. For example: It is said 
that I killed my rival upon discovering him 
with my mistress. Others have said that 
my jealous fury was exercised upon my 
mistress, but they do not agree as to the 
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manner of my killing her. Some wiil have 
it that I used a poignard; others, that, 
wishing to enjoy her sufferings, I used poi- 
son. Each one arranged the matter in 
accordance with his own fancy. The litho- 
graphers are therefore similarly privileged. 

This is what actually happened to me in 
Padua, about fifteen years ago. I had given 
a concert which, I was led to believe, was 
successful. The next day I was seated at 
table dhote; but, being the sixtieth person 
present, my entrance into the dining-room 
had passed unnoticed. One of the guests 
referred to my playing in the most flattering 
terms. His neighbour joined him in these 
eulogies, but added: ‘ Paganini’s skill is not 
astonishing: he owes it to his eight years’ 
sojourn in prison where he had only his 
violin to soften the sufferings of captivity. 
He was condemned to this imprisonment for 
having assassinated, in the most cowardly 
manner, his rival—one of my friends.” As 
may be imagined, every person present ex- 
claimed against the enormity of the crime. 
Addressing the individual who knew my his- 
tory so well, I begged him to tell me when 
and where this adventure had occurred. All 
eyes were immediately turned toward me. 
Imagine the astonishment when I was recog- 
nized as the principal actor of this tragic 
story. The narrator was greatly embarassed. 
It was no longer his friend who had died; he 
had heard—some one had told him—he had 
believed—but it was possible he had been 
deceived—etc. So you see, sir, how people 
play with an artist’s reputation, and that 
lazy people will not understand that one can 
study just as well when at liberty in one’s 
own room as under lock and key. 


In Vienna a rumour still more absurd tried 
the credulity of enthusiasts. I had played 
the variations entitled, ‘‘ Le Streghe,” and 
they had proved quite effective. A gentle- 
man, described to me as having a pale com- 
plexion, a melancholy air, and an inspired 
eye, stated that he could see nothing astound- 
ing in my art because, while I was playing 
the variations, he had distinctly seen the 
devil near me, guiding my arm and conduct- 
ing my bow. His striking resemblance to 
me, Clearly proclaimed my origin. He was 
clothed in red, and was provided with horns 
and a tail. You will appreciate, sir, that 
after such a minute description there could 
be no doubt as to the truthfulness of such a 
statement, and that many people were con- 
vinced that they had discovered the secret 
of what they termed my “tricks of 
strength.” 

These rumours annoyed me for a long 








time. I tried to prove their utter absurdity. 
I called attention to the fact that, since my 
fourteenth year, I had been continuously 
before the public; that for a period of six- 
teen years | had been musical director at 
the court of Lucca; that, consequently, if it 
were true that I had been imprisoned for 
eight years for having killed my mistress or 
my rival, the deed must have been com- 
mitted before I became known to the public; 
that is to say, 1 must have had a mistress 
and a rival when I was but seven years old. 
In Vienna I appealed to the Italian ambassa- 
dor, who made the declaration that he had 
known me for nearly twenty years as an 
honourable man. 

Thus I succeeded in stifling this slander ; 
but something of it has always remained, 
and I was not surprised that it should re- 
appear in this place. What can I do about 
it? I see no other way than to be resigned 
and let malignity exercise itself at my ex- 
pense. However,I believe I ought to tell 
you, in conclusion, the anecdote which has 
given rise to these injurious stories. 

A violinist named D, who was in Milan in 
1798, became intimately associated with two 
men who led a wicked life. These men per- 
suaded-, him to accompany them to the 
village, one night, tor the purpose of murder- 
ing the rector, who was supposed to have 
some money. Fortunately, the courage of 
these men failed him at the last moment and 
he denounced his accomplices. The police 
arrested D. and his companion just as they 
arrived at the rector’s house. They were 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment ; 
but General Menou, after he became Gov- 
ernor of Milan, liberated the artist after the 
latter had spent two years in prison. Would 
you believe sir, that my whole history has 
been embroidered on this incident? The 
man in question was a violinist, and his 


" name ended in “i”—surely that must have 


been Paganini! The assassination became 
either that of my mistress or my rival, and it 
was I, so they said, who had been thrown 
into prison. But, as they would have it, I 
discovered my new violin school in prison. 
And the irons—which would have proved an 
impediment to my arm—received the credit 
for my discovery. 


Yet one word. Since impossibilities are 
believed, I must submit to the inevitable. 
The hope remains to me, however, that after 
my death, Calumny will abandon her prey, 
and that those who have so cruelly re- 
venged themselves for my success will leave 
my ashes in peace. 

Nicoto PaGANninNI. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 


Portrait of W. E. Whitehouse’ - 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry . 
Adolphe Pollitzer - 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski- - 
Rene Ortmans - - 
A. Simonetti - . 
W. Ten Have - - ° 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz . : 
Miss Hildegard Werner - 
Fred Furnace - 
Defcasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba by Carlo Bergonzi. 
1713 - Bs : 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson 
F. Whiteley - 
H. Lyell Tayler 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 
G. de Angelis - 
Marcello Rossi - - 
Miss Gertrude Henry Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Sapeotete- - 
a Jan Van Oordt - * 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels - 
Do. do. do, - - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - - 
Fac -simile Labels of Great Violin Mak er 
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Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus 
be Mr. Arthur Darley - 
“ Miss Marian Jay - “ 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reprodugtion o 
Painting by Tintoretto : - 
David Techler's Viola - es 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn i 
bo Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels - . ‘ 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
‘a Miss L. Jackson . 
gi Mr. T. G. Briggs - 
. Mr. C. L. Walger - 
Fac-simile Labels - - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim - - 
- The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps - : 
Giovanni Viotti - . 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 
Pierre Bailliot and Lous Spebr 
Ole Bull : 
Miss Muriel Handley - . 
Miska Hauser - “ 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K. Lee : 
Raimund Peckotsch - 
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eid ip CE CLLIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 
182, WARDOUR STREET- 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
ms Victor Hollaender. 
Alban Henry. 


Th. Polonaski. 
Th. Polonaski. 


6 Melodious Recreations 
6 Melodious Studies 

3 Lyrics eve 
Mazurka oe se 
Aiv Varie,Op.t .. «so De Beriot. 
Romance Religioso ... we . W. Henry. 
Concerto, Op. 64 . Mendelssohn- Wilhelmj. 
Exercises in Thirds ... «- g Wilhelmj. 
Concerto ‘es eae ove .. Beethoven. 
Bagatelle... oe .- G. O. Mansfield. 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski. 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) ... E. Polonaski. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


6 Miniatures ... ove .. H. Saint-George, 
Petite Suite ... oe eo S. I. Feilder. 





ASHDOWN EDITION, 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 
: 8. 
Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... oe tee 


Diehl. Six Gavottes coe eee eee 
Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes .., eee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages rep arn 
Book I. (7 pieces) ... ove 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages dtammitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... eos 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 st 
Lange. Six pieces 606 eee soe 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1 to 6) ... 
Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 «+ . vee eee see 
Spohr. Concerto Someta Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... oe 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 bas 
Papini, Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) 
LONDON. 
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Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 
SALE OF VALUABLE VIOLINS, 


Including Examples by Celebrated Makers, all of which are guaranteed 
as in catalogue, will take place on 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 


at ten minutes past One precisely. 


Catalogues may be had from— 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


REYNOLDS HOUSE, 
i 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





M. H. LINDSAY, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER. 


All Violins Varnished with Splendid Cremona 
Oil Varnish. 





43, Inkerman St., Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TO TELL THE NATIONALITY 


Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
HOW 


OLD VIOLINS 


Illustrated with over 40 Diagrams of Scrolls, 
Sound Holes, &c., &c., of the various Schools. 





To be had of all the principal booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or from the Publishers : 


Messrs. BALFOUR & CO., 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 





Favourably reviewed by “ Violin Times,” ‘* Musical 
Standard," ‘‘ Musical Opinion,” ‘* Musical News," 
‘* Musical Courier,” ‘* Violin World" (New York), 
‘Musical Times," * The Violinist" (Chicago), ‘ The 
Organist and Choirmaster,” “ Musical Star’’ (Edin- 
burgh), ‘‘ The Orchestral and Association Gazette,” 
“The British Bandsman,” ‘ Music,’’ ‘ Musical 
ournal,”’ 

ety of 


Answers,” ‘‘The Nonconformist Musical 
“ The ate pa of the Incorporated 
many non-musical papers. 


Musicians,” an 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


. Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists. 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt), 


By G. T, FERRIS. 
Bevodlled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING OROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 











ARTHUR BOWLER, 


Nephew to the late Georges Chanot, 
VIOLIN MAKER & REPAIRER; 


18, Milner Sq., Islington, London, N. 





Are you thinking of buying a NEW VIOLIN, if so 
buy it direct from the maker, a working artist, and 
save fifty per cent. 


ARTHUR BOWLER 


WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 
An Instrument of the Highest Class 
At £12 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED at DOUBLE the PRICE. 


Have one on approval before you decide on any 
other. not satisfactory, Money returned within 
one week. 


Good Prices allowed in Exchange for 
Old Violins. 


Best London Made Violin Bows, £2. 








For reference read Article XI. of * Violin Makers 
of To-day.” Acopy sent on application, Post Free. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Sznon SARASATH says: “I find ita 
wieanis decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
Henr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages Ye claim for it.” 
Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
{t greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear."”’ 








AM] Violinists know that with the old two 
footedBridge the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, my 4 are very much weaker. 

J (+) This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
pinging tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
{n high positions more mellow, greater 


power, and above all every St ual in power and 

prildenes: Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGD 1s. 14. 

Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 

Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 

PRICH LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





Sors Acgxt ror Great BRITAIN AND 
CoLonizs. 
\ g. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.8.0.1., F.0.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘H”’ will bear pulling up to “A, 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the Lae mig 7 — _ lay? a List pe tree. Sample 

ackets 1s. 14., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 64., or 5s. post free. 

Pj. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


pg seens. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month, Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Offers full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects: 
Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 





TERMs OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free)- - - - + -+ g@8, 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) — - 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Rexrves, 83, Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 
West End Agents: St. Cecit1a Music PuBLIsHING 
Company, LiMiTED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


Che Piolin Times. 


DECEMBER I5TH, 1900. 














JACOB STAINER: 
HIS LIFE, WORK AND TRAGIC DEATH. 
By William Wolff. 


Tuts remarkable man, who is deservedly 
ranked with the great masters of that classi- 
cal period when the art of violin-making 
reached its zenith, and whose work up to the 
beginning of this century was by many con- 
sidered superior to that of the great Italian 
masters, was born in the year 1621, just one 

ear after his countryman, the Tyrolese 

aymann, had introduced the art of violin- 
making into England, and thus laid the 
foundation of what, later on, became the 
specially English school. 

Fora very long time the most contradictory 
reports were current with regard to his earlier 
life, until the ee chaplain, S. Ruf, gave 
to the musical world the true history of 
Stainer, compiled after most patient and 
conscientious research. He found the neces- 
sary material in the archives of Hall, a small 
town near Innspruck, and in 1872 he 
published his pamphlet, “ Der Ziegenbauer 
Jacob Stainer von Absam.” 

The following facts are now regarded as 
authentic :— 

Stainer’s parents—Martin Stainer and his 
wife Sabina, née Grafinger—lived at Absam, 
a place of pilgrimage, near Hall, on the 
River Inn, and Jacob was born there on 
july 14th, 1621. Nothing noteworthy is 

nown about his younger days. Some au- 
thorities say that he was entirely self-educated 
and his talents auto-didactically developed, 
maintaining that, although he at first copied 
Amati, he later chose his own way and style, 
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It is, however, an historical fact that the 
Archduke Leopold and his consort, Claudia 
di Medici, while entertaining a number of 
native and foreign princes, arranged concerts 
by Italian musicians, who mostly played on 
Amati instruments. This, then, would lead 
to the idea that Stainer had full opportunity 
of making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with Amati violins, and that he shaped his 
work after their model. 

Others, however, account for his Amati 
work in a diflerent way. They state that 
Stainer learnt his art from Nicol. Amati, at 
Cremona, and that Nicolai, perceiving the 
great talent of his pupil, conceived the idea 
of allying him to himself permanently by 
giving him his daughter in marriage. But, 
according to these authorities, Stainer, feel- 
ing no inclination for such an arrangement, 
escaped to Venice, where he worked with 
Vimercati, and he then returned to his 
native place, Absam, where he began work 
on his own account. This version may be 
correct or not, but it is a notable fact that 
there exist violins bearing the signature 
of Stainer, dated from Cremona. One such 
fiddle, dated 1644, was in the possession of 
Gardel, a master of the ballet, of Paris; 
another of the same date and kind belongs 
to Count Trauhmannsdorf, which was origin- 
ally acquired by a very curious contract, the 
purchaser binding himself to pay to the 
maker a yearly amount, partly in money and 
partly in clothing, food stuffs, wine, beer, 
etc., to the end of his days, and it is calcu- 
lated that the cost of the instrument in this 
wise totalled up to 10,380 florins. 

The genuineness of these Stainer violins, 
dated from Cremona, has been doubted; but 
the celebrated French maker, Nicolas Lupot, 
who paid much attention to the subject, de- 
clared them genuine, and, dividing Stainer’s 
work into three periods, set the violins in 
question down as those of the first. But, 
putting aside the similarity of Stainer’s 
violins to those of Nicolai Amati, which 
might in itself be taken as evidence of his 
sojourn at Cremona, we have another circum- 
stance staring us in the face, which points in 
the same direction, but which, as far as we 
can find out, has never yet been sufficiently 
taken into consideration—that is, the varnish 
of Stainer's violins. Looking at this magni- 
ficent varnish, which is quite on a par with 
the best Italian, the question arises, How 
was it possible for Stainer to get a knowledge 
of its composition and use in his mountain 
home, far removed from any large centre, 
considering that it was a secret of the Italian 


masters, who took every precaution that it 





- place to place, seeking a purchaser. 





should not be divulged? The knowledge of 
this cannot have been very general, for none 
of his contemporaries and successors in the 
Tyrol and few of the Italian makers of the 
time were able to produce and use a varnish 
of so fine aquality. Would not this circum- 
stance, coupled with the similarity already 
alluded to, seem to point to a sojourn by 
Stainer in Cremona of some duration, as also 
to great intimacy with the great Nicolai? 

Whether the time of his stay there is to be 
put down during his apprenticeship or for 
perfecting himself is an open question, but 
one thing may be taken as certain, and that 
is that it must have taken place before 1645, 
for in that year he got married, and as he’ 
had a numerous family, and had enough to 
do to find bread for them, he could not 
possibly have stayed away from home for 
any length of time, either at Cremona or 
elsewhere. That this was so, even assuming 
that he was in Italy at any time, may further 
be proved by entries in the account books of 
the archdeanery of Salzburg, for there we find 
the statement that Stainer was paid in 1644 
30 florins for a Viola Bastarda, in 1671 he re- 
ceived 48 florins for two new violins and 
some repairs, in 1672 72 florins for a viola di 
gamba and a bow, and in 1675 22 florins fo 
a violin. : 

Remembering Gardel’s violin with the 
date 1644, Stainer must have returned to 
Absam at that date—that is, one year before 
his marriage, and have established himself 
there, for his marriage to Margaretta Holz- 
hammer took place on October 7th, 1645. 

From that time he sold his violins and 
other instruments mostly to dealers, visitin 
the fair at Hall, but he is said to have hawke 
about some of his instruments, which in later 
years were sold at thousands of florins, carry- 
ing them on his back and wandering from 
In one 
of these expeditions he had the bad luck to 
fall in with one Salomon Hiibner, of Kirsch- 
dorf; he seems to have stopped for ‘some 
days with this man, thus becoming indebted 
to him for a small amount, which, however, 
was increased by a small sum advanced and 
interest. As he could not pay and repay at 
once Hibner sued him, and what with costs 
and some not very creditable tactics, the 
debt ran up to a considerable amount and 
became a source of great anxiety and trouble 
to poor Stainer. 

But by-and-by his reputation increased, 
and on October 2gth, 1658, the Archduke 
Leopold of Austria conferred upon him the 
title of an archducal servant. The Emperor 
Leopold further honoured him with the 
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cognomen “ Violin Maker to the Court,” the 
diploma containing the words that “the 
great qualities and experience of his beloved 
and loyal Jacob Stainer as a violin maker 
had been so highly recommended to him.” 

However, in spite of these distinctions, he 
seems to have been much embarrassed by 
family troubles: his large family, consisting 
of eight daughters and a son, which latter, 
however, died on May 5th, 1658, always kept 
him back. 

His debts accumulated to such a degree 
that he petitioned the Emperor Leopold, on 
the occasion of the latter’s third anniversary 
of marriage on Dec. 14th, 1677, to the effect 
that, in consideration of his appointment to 
the court, he might be forgiven a debt of 450 
florins, which he owed to the archducal loan 
office at Hall. But this was refused him, 
and being meantime sent to prison as a 
heretic on the denunciation of the Jesuits for 
having had a protestant book in his posses- 
sion (which at that time and place was quite 
sufficient ground for persecution), Stainer 
was thoroughly ruined. On being released 
he became quite morose, lost all interest in 
his work, got deeper and deeper into distress 
and misery, and ultimately became a hope- 
less lunatic, so that his death in 1683 came 
as a happy release, 

His wife and daughters were left in great 
distress. The former died in 1689. These 
being ascertained facts, the story of Stainer 
having outlived his wife and at her death hav- 
ing retired into a convent falls to the ground. 

Later Tyrolese and also some German 
makers were the cause of detracting greatly 
from Stainer's fame, by supplying their very 
inferior violins with labels bearing Stainer’s 
name, and palming them off as being genuinely 
made by him. It thus appears that these 
dishonest practices are of old date; unfor- 
tunately they are at the present day more in 
vogue than ever, as I pointed out in my 
pamphlet ‘‘ Fiddle Frauds,” published serially 
in Musica Notes, last year. 

It is generally assumed that Stainer used 
for the instruments he made at Absam speci- 
ally printed labels—but this is entirely un- 
founded. I have myself seen and examined 
a violin belonging to Dr. Edmund Schebeck 
in Prague, which bore the legend: “Jacobus 
Stainer in Absam, prope denipontum,” in 1672, 
in Stainer’s own handwriting, as ascertained 
by comparison with Stainer’s writing in the 
church register of Absam, which cannot be 
disputed, and to which it has an unmistake- 
able resemblance. Another fiddle with a 
written label has the date 1663, and most 
likely these are not the only instruments of 








Stainer’s with written labels; but all in all 
he varies in his inscriptions very much. 
Reckcning tl.ose dated from Cremona, of 
which, however, the exact words of the in- 
scriptions are not known, there exist four 
Stainers knownand acknowledged as genuine. 

Jacob Aug. Otto (1828) gives the following 
description of the genuine Stainer :—Belly 
and back are much bulged, the former more 
so than the latter, the belly is flattened on 
the top to width of the bridge; this flat part 
falls off towards the neck and also towards 
the wider part until it quite disappears 
towards the edge. Sideways, the bulging 
decreases gradually towards the edge of the 
ribs. The edges are very strong and round 
and the purfling is nearer the edge than in 
the Cremona instruments. The f holes are 
particularly finely cut; they are a little 
shorter than the Cremona. The neck is re- 
markably fine and the scroll so roune and 
smooth that it looks as if turned. Ribs and 
back are of the finest grained maple. The var- 
nish is amber and the colour reddish-yellow. 

But there exist also violins of Stainer’s 
with a lion head—a fact which Otto does 
not mention. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


AN interesting and unique Exhibition was 
open at Blackburn for a short time, at the 
premises of Messrs. H. Sharples & Son, 
Northgate. It included a number of violins, 
violas, and ’cellos dating from as far back as 
1570, and extending to the presentday. Mr. 
Shelley Tarr, of Manchester, had on view a 
fine collection of varied instruments in- 
cluding two interesting specimens of the 
Franceso Ruggeni and Jacobus Stainer make, 
valued at £175 each, and constructed in 168 

and 1667, respectively. He also showe 

other violins by Pigue, Silvestre, Landolfi, 
Claudot, and Lippold; violas by Basan, 
Zopetti, and ‘cellos by Forster, two of the 
latter being dated 1782 and 1807 respectively. 
A Gasparo da Sala double bass 'cello which 
belonged to the late Gerovani Bottesini, made 
in 1570, is a splendid specimen of its kind, 
possessing a deep and voluminous sound, and 
has attracted considerable interest on the 
part of visitors to the exhibition. Mr. Hinch- 
cliffe, conductor of the Blackburn Theatre 
Royal orchestra, exhibited a fine violin by D. 
Pastor and Mr. J. Seed. Blackburn has 
‘cellos labelled Nicolas Amati, which were 
originally in the possession of Lord Ribbles- 
dale, of Gisburn Park, while bows by 
Nichola, Lupot, Francois, Tourte, one of 
which is valued at £50, Tubbs, Forster, 
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Dodd, Panormo and Peccata were also ex- 
hibited. Other local gentlemen were likewise 
represented, Mr. Sharples possessing an in- 
teresting relicof long ago. It takes the form 
of a drawing by Louis Gunis, and represents 
the spring cleaning of a ‘cello in a bath of 
soap and water by the housekeeper of an old 
gentleman. He enters the room in the middle 
ef the novel and unique performance, and the 
dismay at his servant’s good intentions, yet 
singular indiscretion is admirably portrayed. 
Prizes were offered by the promoter of the 
exhibition in the various classes, Mr. 
Tarr, Manchester, who officiated as judge, 
made the following awards for the violins.— 
Mr. Hinchcliffe (Italian section); Mr. W. R. 
Dixon, leader of the Strauss (Blackburn) or- 
chestra (French); Mr. Herbert Heyes, 
Blackburn (English); Mr. Jones, Blackburn 
(German). Mr. J. Seed secured the prize 
for the best instrument in the combined sec- 
tions, while Miss Collins, of Crawshaw 
Booth, was awarded an extra prize for a fine 
specimen of Antonius Amati. 
* * + 

Admirers of Wieniawski (their name is 
legion) will be interested in the following 
authentic anecdote. Even many years after 
Wieniawski had achieved distinction, Mas- 
sart, his teacher, seemed unable to appreciate 
that his beloved Henri had passed through 
childhood’s years and was at last a full- 
fledged man as well asa celebrated artist. 
Often he touchingly revealed the fact that, to 
him at least, the great Polish master was 
still “his boy,” however changed might be 
the conditions of Wieniawski’s life. 

On the occasion of a visit to his old-time 
master, Wieniawski found Massart in a con- 
templative mood, holding in his right hand a 
cane upon which his fingers were actively en- 
gaged in imaginary technical exercises. 


With a roguish smile Wieniawski asked > 


“ Are you practicing trills, dear master? ” 

as Ah, my boy,” was the serious reply, “you 
should not jest on such a serious matter. 
Trills can be studied with profit even on an 
ordinary stringless cane.” 

“ But,” rejoined Wieniawski, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “ if that is the case, do you 
not think it would be a good idea to transfer 
your cane from the right to the left hand?” 

* * * 


The Orchestral Association has removed 
from 39, Gerrard Street, W., to 28, Gerrard 
Street, W., where the society has acquired 
more suitable premises, and has been fortun- 
ate in securing a long lease of them. Here 
the Association intends to maintain its 
institute as at the previous premises, the ex- 





perience of the four years’ tenancy at No. 39, 
having fully demonstrated the need of a 
central meeting place for orchestral musicians 
such as was established there by the Associa- 
tion in accordance with its objects. The 
council are to be congratulated upon having 
retained so central an address for the Asso- 
ciation, this being a most important matter 
for the members, and one indeed which has 
been the cause of much delay in securing an 
address which could be regarded as the fixed 
one of the Association for a long time to 
come. Gerrard Street is in the very centre 
of all the numerous west-end theatres, and 
no distance from those in the Strand, where 
they are not nearly so numerous, and as the 
tendency seems to be to bring theatre-land 
up west, judging by the number of new ones 
built away from the Strand, the address 
could not well be better chosen. 
* * * 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, a well-known 
writer on musical matters, writes as follows 
in our contemporary, The Outlook. 

The people who dabble in fiddles are 
mostly an artless crew and they seem to get 
no wiser. The reason is that unless they 
happen to be born connoisseurs experience 
teaches them nothing, and most of those 
who are bitten with the violin mania bya 
singular irony are not born connoisseurs. 
They are like those enthusiasts whose foible 
is to paint, but they will never paint; or to 
sing, but they will never sing. So there are 
people who cannot leave fiddles alone; but 
they will never know a fiddle, and their 
gullibility is quite pathetic. 

Here is a man who takes his matchless 
Bergonzi out of a satin or velvet lined 
rosewood case. A silk quilt lies over the 
strings. He will hardiy let me touch it; he 
is nervously afraid of what I’m going to say. 
I do not want to touch it. I see at a glance 
it was made in Germany, perhaps I know 
where, anyhow not very long ago. DolI not 
think it lovely—marvellous? I try it— 
wonderful to say it has quite a decent tone. 
In the hands of a good fiddler it would 
sound well—just so! A good fiddler sold it 
to him as a Bergonzi. The professor taught 
the violin, and selling Bergonzis, Amatis, 
Guarnerii - this sort), was an agreeable 
way of making money. You might suppose 
he would not dare, knowing that the instru- 
ment might be exposed by an expert at any 
moment, and, of course, there are admitted 
experts in the trade who do not lie because 
they would be denounced by each other. 
Hart would sit upon Hill, Hill upon Hart, 
Chanot or Bernadel upon both. ell, no; 
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the cunning professor is not afraid ; he knew 
his man before he sold his fiddle, and he 
knew human nature, too. I say to my 
deluded friend, “Have you shown it to 
——/?” naming an expert. Says he, No; 
but I showed it to ,” naming another, 
‘‘and he said it was a fraud, but I am not 
going to show it to any more of them ; they 
are all prejudiced.” Incredible as_ this 
fatuity of your dabbler may appear, it is 
often found ; itis part of the fiddle dabbler's 
insanity. He does not know, he never will 
know, and he does not want to be convinced. 
I am constantly receiving elaborate descrip- 
tions of fiddles which I am invited to value 
on the strength of these descriptions. The 
halfpenny papers swarm with advertise- 
ments of rare Cremonas which often find 
purchasers. So dense is the ignorance of the 
benighted public that people will bring you 
copies of Stainer or Magini: the Stainer 
will be dated fecit forty years after his death ; 
the Magini will also be dated, the wretched 
owner being unaware of the fact that Magini 
never dated his fiddles at all. Both cases 
have happened in the course of my experi- 
ence. What advice can I give in few words 
to your fiddle hunter? If you are seeking 
to collect genuine instruments—that is one 
thing. If you want a suitable instrument to 
play upon yourself—that is quite another. 

As to collecting—It is of no use to plead: 
“In the opinion of my teacher, this is a real 
Joseph "—or “that distinguished player 
declared that I had a real Nicolas Amati.” 
A good player may be a good judge of a 
good fiddle, and, what is quite as important, 
of a fiddle that suits him; very few, if any, 
even of the fine players are judges of genuine 
instruments. It is quite a different depart- 
ment ; it implies immense and special know- 
ledge, experience and incessant examination. 
Old Ebsworth Hill, who was one of the 
finest judges, told me that if he left off looke 
ing at fiddles for a few days he lost his 
mental technique. “His eye got out,’ as he 
expressed it. And there were days when he 
could see nothing. He felt he had not at his 
command that peculiar acuteness and com- 
plex brain tension which enabled him to 
speak with authority. ‘I can’t see to-day 
—take it away and bring the fiddle another 
time. I don’t feel reliable.” It is not every 
judge who could afford to confess this—but 
Hill never mistook himself—nor anybody 
else either; when he was sure he was infalli- 
ble—when he was not sure he did not say 
anything. 

Some “school” fiddles are quite as per- 
plexing as are some “school” pictures, and 





many of them are nearly as good—some 
quite as good as the originals. I have seen 
a Klotz with a false label which I would as 
soon have asa Stainer. I have seen a mag- 
nificent Lupdt labelled Strad that I would 
sooner have than an inferior washed-out, 
knocked-about specimen of the immortal 
master. But as to the judgment of fiddlers, 
however splendid—their opinion as_ to 
genuineness is of little value. When Vuil- 
laume put his copy of Paganini's fiddle side 
by side with the original, Paganini could not 
tell the difference. Chanot is also a very 
fine copyist. When Chanot—the elder 
brother—showed me his copy of Kerlino, 
only the minutest inspection enabled me to 


‘tell the genuine one from the forgery. I 


placed in the hands of Remenyé, the famous 
violinist, a violin that he played on for a 
whole morning in rapture, declaring it to be 
an undoubted Strad. But it was a Lupét 
for all that. The Red Knight which passed 
for a genuine Joseph in Mr. Gillott’s collec- 
tion, and was apparently vouched for by 
Charles Reade, was only a Red Landulpho 
after all. ' 

lf you want to decide upon the genuine- 
ness of an instrument, in my humble opinion, 
you may make up your mind that you cannot 
always do so; but in the case of a Strad, or 
a Joseph, or a Nicolas, or an Amati Strad— 
i.e., an instrument made after his model in 
Nicolas’ workshop by his great pupil—or a 
fine specimen of Stainer—though his”imi- 
tators are irritating—there can be seldom 
much doubt. There are about 600 known 
Strads; he made about two thousand. It is 
never impossible that a new Strad should 
turn up, but it is about as likely as that a 
new Raffael or Titian should suddenly 
appear in the market. Still the number of 
well-authenticated fine fiddles by the first 
makers is very great, and they are so well 
known that there is still a large field of cer- 
tainty for the collector to strollabout. These 
fiddles are carefully stalked, the deaths of 
their owners watched for, and many of them 
bought and sold like simoniacal livings before 
ever they become vacant. The collecting of 
such is merely a matter of money and luck. 
You must expect to give from 600 to 1,500 
guineas for a Strad; 200 to 1,000 for a 
Joseph ; 100 to 1,000, and about 30 to 300 
for the other Guarnerii; for Nicolas Amati 
and the brothers Anthony and Jerome, say 
500 to 50 or 80; for a Stainer about 30 to 
200; for a C. Bergonzi, Strad’s best pupil, 
to whom he left his tools, 30 to 600; a fine 
Magini, 500; Lupdt, Strad’s best copyist, 
200. For a good Forster cello you may go 
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as high as 100 guineas; Bank, called the 
English Amati, will command from 25 to 100. 

But to leave this perilous ground, if you 
merely want a good fiddle, and a tiddle that 
suits you, the matter is not difficult. Ladies 
should secure a Nicholas Amati or a Klotz. 
Urquhart, a charming early English maker, 
should be secured when possible; but the 
individual taste and capacity of the player 
will go for much. One player likes a full 
strong tone, another will shine only on a 
sweet and easy-going fiddle. The neck 
is of no consequence. It can be changed 
or fitted to the hand at will, and the head, 


if worth it, fixedto thenewneck. Amateurs 


should protect themselves, and not be per- 


suaded to part with a fiddle that suits them’ 


on the recommendation of their teacher, who 
may wish to sell them another. Let each 
one stand his ground and yield only to 
superior fitness and excellence from his own 
experimental point of view, Good modern 
fiddles are now being made which in a few 
ears will be worth a great deal of money. 
A bad fiddle can never be made good by age, 
but a good one will be made better; nor isa 
fiddle better for being knocked about and 
glued together again, though miracles in re- 
pairing have been accomplished. Remember 
also that an important element in adoptinga 
violin to play upon is to get it well looked 
over and properly fitted up and adjusted— 
bridge, sound-post, bass bar, and ribs put all 
right and tight. The finest Strad, not 
properly fitted up and in right repair will 
yield poor results and many a deluded ama- 
teur has been done out of a fine fiddle for a 
song, simply because the knave that bought 
it of him knew that it merely wanted refitting 
and the dupe who sold it to him did not. 
But, when all is said, the fiddle realm 
remains a realm of mystery. Not even con- 


noisseurs know all their way about it, and the - 


most I have attempted to do here is to scatter 
a few simple instructions and seasonable 
warnings. 

* * * 


The interior of a violin may from time to 


time be freed from dust by pouring in through 
the sound scrolls a small handful of thor- 


oughly dried table salt. This should be well 
shaken about in a dry room, and every parti- 
cle carefully turned out as quickly as possible 
for salt is very hydroscopic, that is to say it 
absorbs moisture with great readiness, and a 
little inside a violin might easily render the 
last state of that instrument worse than the 
first. Certain grains are sometimes dried 
and shaken about in a violin, but all these 
agents require a considerabie amount of 





practice and expertness to render them effec- 
tive, and it is not well for the owner of a fine 
instrument to do much experimenting with it. 





THE LATE MR. THOMAS JOLLEY. 

Ir must indeed have been a great shock to many 
of the inhabitants of Eccles, a pleasant suburb 
of Manchester, to hear on November 16th that 
a prominent figure in the musical world had sud- 
denly disappeared in the person of Mr. Thomas 
Jolley, one of the most popular men in the musi- 
cal profession. He held the post of local repre- 
sentative, Fellow and Member of the Council of 
the College of Violinists, in which three capaci- 
ties he proved one of the pillars or one. of the 
back-bones of theinstitution. In fact, he created 
the Manchester centre and made it the most im- 
portant one, save, perhaps London. 

The circumstances of his sudden death were 
particularly distressing and recall the fact to the 
mind, that after all, our iives arein the hands of a 
higher being and that not much is required to 
remove from our midst men whom we were 
apt to love, men whom we were bound to honour 
and to respect—and this was the case of our 
friend, Mr. Jolley, for a more jovial, bright, 
and sociable man and brother artist, I have 
never come across in all my life. 

According to news I received from Manchester, 
Mr. Jolley left his house in Cannon Street, for a 
brisk walk, on November the 15th, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, with the intention of returnin 
shortly. He was then in his customary go 
health and humour. At 10.20 he was near the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, when he‘was seen to fall and was at 
once carried home, where he died shortly after 
eleven o’clock. A medical man was sent for, but 
his efforts to restore life were of no avail, and in 
his opinion death was due to syncope of the 
brain, from which the deceased had been suffer- 
ing some two years ago, when the doctor gave it 
as his opinion that a second attack would pro- 
bably prove fatal. Mr. Jolley leaves a wife with 
five children, to mourn the loss of a kind and 
greatly respected father, The funeral was to 
take place on Nov. the zoth at Barston. 

Mr. Jolley was born in Manchester, in 1840, 
and when only four years of age he showed such 
strong inclinations towards the violin, that his 

arents, who came from an old Lancashire 
amily, decided to let the boy adopt music for his 
profession. He studied the violin under Steig- 
meyer, then in Liverpool under a local master. 
Later in life he came to Manchester, where he 
was placed under the tuition of the late Sir 
Charles Hallé, At the age of eleven, Mr. Jolley 
obtained his first real engagement, at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Spring Gardens, Manchester, and ever 
after his services were in great demand, not only 
at Manchester but at mapy of the local musical 
festivals at Liverpool, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Birmingham, etc. Mr. Jolley was also on 
terms of friendship with Mr. John Loder. 

In later years an affection of the eyes com- 
pelled Mr. Jolley to relinquish most of his en- 
gagements as a soloist and orchestral leader, and 
to devote his energies and enthusiasm to a 
career of teaching, wherein his eminent qualifica- 
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tions, his all-round knowledge of his art, hissym- ” 


pathetic interest in those under his care, soon 
won him the love and esteem of all those who 
had the honour and pleasure to come in contact 
with him. I am told he has trained altogether 
over one thousand pupils, and I for one shall 
sadly miss him, whenever I am again on one of 
my professional visits to Manchester. R.1.P! 
E. PoLonaskI. 


OUR SALEAND EXCHANGE MART 


Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and 4d. for every additional 
word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column, 
Advertisements to be addressed to the Manager Violin Times, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
ANT«D good 'Cello Bow, Tubbs preferred; also 
_.Y¥  _Kummer’s Method, cheap for cash.—Bow, 25, 
Smith Street, Clerkenwell. 


OR SALE.—An Italian Violoncello, in perfect 
condition, very fine tone; any reasonable offer 
,accepted.—Further particulars address, Frank, 8, 
_Callow Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
~ SALE.—Violin Solos and Duets for two 
violins, by De Beriot, Polonaski, Vieuxtemps, 
Ernst, Hofmann, etc. All in excellent condition. 
-List on application. Address, Delta, c/o Editor of 
“the Violin Times, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W, 
IOLA. Choice Tone and Model, with Bow. 
Will accept 45s. or offers. A. Halford, 4, Elms 
Road, Dulwich Village, S.E. 
OR. SALE.—VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO and 
PIANO MUSIC, quite new, best Editions, con- 
taining Compositions by all the great Composers, 
modern as well as classical. Send P.O. for 5/-, stating 
degree of difficulty of music required and you will re- 
“ceive parcel containing 40/- worth of music,—Address, 
«‘Fiddlesticks,''56,Richmond Gardens, West Brompton, 
London, S.W. 
PAPINI’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, bound in boards, 
“Pub. {1 1s., 5s. 6d., Post Free. Perfect condition. 
T. Dilworth, 4, Irwell Park, Eccles. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


* Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s, 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 
‘A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S,A.”; etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 
A.Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
“bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 

' POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLtT1 & ANDRE 

La TarcuHe's works, 
To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
ANDRE LA TarcuHe's theoretical works. 


en cial OFN BLOCELBEY 
8, ARGYLL ST., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W 
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9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
—- of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 

urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

R. R. SHaLps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December isth 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R, R. Surerps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good, 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889, 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. he first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. all be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you,I give it most willingly, 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIeLps, CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
meets 6 
. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


81, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1898. 

Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘*.In- 
FALLIBLE ’’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is a 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both protdedionkl 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours annfets ond obliged 


NK: D'ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

May 8th, 18938. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank - for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 

I am, yours faithfully, — 

Mr, SHIELDS. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same aoe, and I 
had tried many kinds before.including Ragoon, Petroleum, 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


R. R. Surewps. 


Mr, SHIBLDS. 
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Sold by all respectable dealers im the United Kingdom. Price 64. 
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“GOMPO” 








old by all reapectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d 





Oxarence Hovsr, Harroaata, 
Deeember 22nd, 1898. 
Dear 68rn,—I have tested your INFALLIBLD OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent, 
Yours truly, 
HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to annonnce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshal!’s, Music Depot, Ivegate, 


NOTICE,.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr, 
Broapuey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
nstruction. For Prospectus address: 


83, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 


R. R. Smieips. 








8vo., Cloth, 5/- 


NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI, 


The Celebrated Violin Maker known by the name of 
Stradivarius, preceded by Historical and Critical 
Researches on the Origin and Transformations of 
Bow Instruments, and followed by a Theoretical 
Analysis of the Bowand remarks on Francis Tourte 

By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by JOHN BISHOP, 





LonpDon ; 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMANCE IN G MAJOR 
By T. J. ROWE. 


“This most pleasing little composition is written in the conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character 
we can well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V."—Tus 
Viouin Times, February 15th, 1900. 


Copigs CAN BE HAD OF 
Mr. T. J. ROWE, 443, New Cross Road, 8.E. 
PRICE 1s, POST FREE. 





W. J. ACTON, 


VIOLIN, “CELLO,” AND BOW MAKER 
AND RESTORER. 


Tone, Finish and Detail Guaranteed. /) 


RICES MODERATE. 19 
The whole of the work is personal. Vis 


GIPSY LANE FOREST GATE, LONDON, BY’,, 


(Established_1878.) 





IDE: 1900. 


Musical Instruments 
every description. 





Specialities: 


Pianos from £10 10s., Organs, £8 12s. 6d. 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, Is. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 3s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E, 2s. 6d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do., Silver-plated Violin E, 6d., 
A 6d. D 8d., G 9d. per. doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G@ 9d. per dozen (Farmer's 5s: 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 


100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers: 


RICHARD PEAT & CO. 


ALFRETON. DERBYSHIRE. 


‘P.§.—The above is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 





Just Published. Crown 8yo, clo , .6d 
INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLAYERS, OwNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 


BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSo FoR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations. 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, eto 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON: 
WwW. VES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 








STIS Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE, 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


oy, 





Sly. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 
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